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CTTBIOrS  FRESCO  IN  BING8EELL  CHUBCH. 

In  the  little  paiish  church  of  RingshaU,  dedicated  to  St.  Katherine,  is  a 
curious  fresco  on  the  wall  over  the  south  door  of  the  nave,  illustrating  no 
doubt  $ame  saintly  legend,  but  what  I  have  been  unable  to  discover.  Some 
correspondent  may  perhaps  be  more  successful.  The  painting  is  divided 
into  seven  compartments.  The  1st  has  apparently  no  connection  Avith  the 
others,  and  looks  like  a  grotesque  imitation  of  the  common  picture  of 
Christ  breaking  bread.  In  the  2nd  an  old  man  with  reddish  beard  and 
loosely  attired  in  a  blue  coat  reaching  to  his  knees,  is  seen  pressing  upon 
the  acceptance  of  a  demure  female  something  which  he  extends  in  his 
hand,  but  what  it  is  I  am  unable  to  distinguish.  In  No.  3  we  sec  them 
again  quietly  conversing,  the  old  man  resting  upon  his  staff.  No.  4 
suggests  horrible  ideas  of  murder,  for  a  man  habit^  much  like  a  street- 
tumbler  in  a  very  short  pair  of  drawers,  is  holding  out  the  blue  coat  which 
the  woman  is  examining  with  looks  ,of  alarm.  Our  fears  are  relieved  by 
No.  5,  where  we  find  the  coat  restor^  to  its  original  owner,  who  is  again 
in  company  with  his  Mend  as  if  nothing  had  occurred :  she  is  seated 
under  an  arbour.  In  No.  6  Bed-beard  is  on  his  bed  with  clasped  hands, 
while  the  arm  of  an  obliterated  figure  can  be  discerned  holding  out  a  wafer  (?) 
In  No.  7  the  grave  is  dug,  but  there  seems  some  difUculty  about  finding  the 
body  to  bury.  At  the  toot  stands  a  little  grave  digger,  spade  in  hand  and 
hair  on  end,  and  by  his  side  the  veiled  lady.  At  the  head  of  the  grave  is 
apparently  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  a  small  boy  stands  before  him  holding 
open  a  very  large  book  — F.  S.  Gbowse. 
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ORIOIX  OF  THB  NAME  OF  WANQFOBD  (p.  64). 

The  syllable  ford  generally  explains  itself,  but  the  British  word  {fordi) 
was  used  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  the  A.  S.  word,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  denoted  “  a  road  or  passage  whether  over  a  stream  or  dry  land." 
With  regard  to  Wangford,  wanj,  won;]  is  the  A.  8.  wang,  wong,  a  plain, 
field;  allied  to  the  Dan.  vang,  a  meadow,  greenfield,  as  Vang  (Essex), 
UUesvang,  in  Norway.  Cf.  Basfordwong,  Comerwong,  and  Wetwang; 
Swang  in  Yorkshire,  as  White  Cross  8  wang,  is  probablythe  same  word.  In 
Norfolk  there  are  8wangey  Lane,  and  8wangey  Fen.  Gage  writes  the  per¬ 
sonal  name  Wangford,  Wainforde,  and  Wanford.  The  vocable  Wain  maybe 
from  the  Brit,  min,  “marshy."  Vainona,  i.e.  min  on,  “the  marshy 
river,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Wainfleet,  co,  Lincoln.  There  is  also 
Wansford,  co.  Northampton,  and  Wainsford,  co.  York. 

Gray's  Inn.  R.  8.  Charxock. 


Wanksford  is  the  form  in  which  the  parish  of  Wangford,  in  Suffolk, 
occurs  in  the  Domesday  Book ;  and  I  do  not  find  the  name  referred  to  at 
an  earlier  period,  unless  we  may  take  it  to  be  the  Wengeford  mentioned  in 
a  Latin  Charter  of  king  Eadweard,  printed  in  the  “  Codex  Diplomaticus 
Ajlvi  Saxonici,”  edited  by  the  late  eminent  Saxon  scholar  J.  M.  Kemble. 
In  this  charter,  which  is  No.  784  of  the  series,  king  Eadweard  grants  a 
portion  of  land  to  one  Athelstan,  in  the  year  1046,  consisting  of  three 
cassatas,  that  is,  of  as  much  as  would  support  three  families  of  cottagers. 
The  boundaries  of  this  piece  of  land  are  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  charters  of  that  period,  although  the  charter 
itself  is  in  Latin;  they  may  be  thus  rendered : — 

“  These  form  the  hoiindary  of  Athelstan’ s  portion ;  that  is  from  Thomham  brook  to 
Thursleah  brook ;  so  on  to  Martinesho ;  so  on  to  Holehrook ;  from  Holehrook  so  on  to 
Brockholcs ;  so  on  to  Kwdweg ;  from  Rcedweg  so  on  to  Wengeford ;  and  so  on  to 
Thomham  brook  again.” 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  charter  to 
shew  that  the  grant  had  any  reference  to  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  it  may 
be  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  this  Athelstan’s  portion,  although 
Kemble,  in  the  Index  to  the  last  volume  of  the  “  Co<lex,”  appears  to  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  donation  was  made  in  that  county.  If  so,  I  am 
not  able  to  identify  the  names  in  the  boundaries,  with  those  of  the  localities 
of  either  of  the  Wangfords  in  Suffolk ;  my  ac^juaintance  with  the  county, 
however,  is  very  slight,  and  doubtless  a  resident  on  the  spot  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  successful  in  the  enquiry. 

I  would  observe  that  these  boundaries,  which  are  appended  to  almost  all 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  are  of  immense  value  and  importance  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  topographer :  and  the  whole  collection  forms  so  rich 
a  store-house  of  facts  for  the  historian,  and  for  the  general  reader,  that  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  work  is  now  so  rare  and  costly. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Wangford,  which  we  find  written 
Wanheford,  and  perhaps  If  engeford,  to  which,  with  a  little  industry  we 
might  in  all  likelihood  add  halt  a  dozen  other  ways  of  spelling,  it  appears 
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clear  that,  however  spelt,  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  as  indeed  is  the  case 
with  far  the  greater  part  of  our  local  nomenclature:  thus  Wang,  A.  S. 
Fangtr,  Dan.=a  plain,  a  field,  and  land  in  general ;  and  Ford,  A.  S.  ^'ord, 
Dan.=a  ford  or  passage  over  water.  The  terminal  syllable  ford,  however, 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  this  meaning,  for  it  is  sometimes  found  affixed  to 
names  of  places  far  removed  from  any  water,  and  particularly  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Roman  roads,  where,  indeed,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In 
these  cases  it  is  said  to  be  the  Celtic  word  Iforrd=Ok  passage,  a  road,  a  way. 

To  arrive  at  the  correct  mode  of  spelling  our  local  names,  we  must  in 
all  cases  have  recourse,  where  it  is  possible,  to  documents  of  the  ninth 
century  or  earlier ;  at  all  subsequent  periods  the  greatest  uncertainty  pre¬ 
vails.  Even  in  the  Domesday  Rook,  which  in  other  respects  is  of  the 
highest  authority,  the  nomenclature  is  most  capricious  and  perplexing ; 
and  this  arises  from  the  original  rolls  having  been  taken  by  Norman 
scribes,  unacquainted  with  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  afterwards  copied  out 
by  other  Norman  scribes,  who  from  the  great  diversity  of  the  hand  writing 
of  the  first  entries,  were  of  course  more  liable  stiU  to  error. 

Sould  these  brief  observations  be  of  any  service  to  your  correspondent 
L.,  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  East  Anglian,  1  shall  be  happy  in  having 
contributed  them  to  the  pages  of  your  very  interesting  little  serial. — 
George  Mttnford,  East  Winch. 


THE  H.VRES  OF  STOW  RABDOLPH  (p.  56). 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  there  were  upon  the  chancel  wall  of 
Leigh  church,  Essex,  two  sepulchral  memorials  with  arms  and  inscriptions 
ricMy  emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours  upon  oak  panels,  one  in  memory  of 
Catharine,  wife  of  Richard  Hare,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  and 
daughter  of  Richard  Edwards,  of  Arlesey,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  Esq  : 
who  died  5th  of  June,  1668.  The  arms  were  identical  with  those  of  Hare, 
of  Stow  Bardolph,  “  gu.  two  bars,  and  a  chief  indentee  or”  (charged  with 
a  mullet  sa.  for  differenced,  impaling  Edwards,  “  per  bend  sinister  sa.  and 
erm.  a  lion  ramp,  or.”  The  other  was  in  memory  of  Jane,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Hare,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  also  of  Richard  Ed¬ 
wards  of  Arlesey.  The  arms  on  this  panel  were  those  of  Hare  alone,  without 
the  mullet  upon  the  chief.  During  the  repairs  of  the  church  at  the  period 
to  wliich  I  refer,  when  several  sepulchral  memorials  were  disgracefully 
destroyed,*  and  others  were  removed,  these  were  taken  down ;  and  for  a 
long  time  remained  in  a  lumber  room  at  the  Rectory.  Subsequently  they 
got  back  to  the  vestry,  where  they  used  to  stand  upon  the  fioor,  but,  I 
believe,  they  have  never  been  restored  to  the  church.  I  can  find  no  trace 
of  any  connexion  of  this  family  with  the  parish  of  Leigh,  or  with  the 
county  of  Essex.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  are  of  the  family 
of  the  Hares,  Baronets,  of  Stow  Bardolph. — K. 


*  Tide  Cbeimfrord  Cbrcnicle,  14th  Dec- 1842; 
Dec.  1844  ;  7th  July,  1848 ;  Uoruiog  Foit, 
23rd  Uay,  1SS9  ;  C  ent's*  Mag.  July,  ISsS  ;  Aug. 
1828:  Ibc’mrfotd  Chron  Sep.  1828;  Archso- 


logical  Bline,  (A.  J.  Donkin,  Bartford),  Part  .31 ; 
Ea<ez  Gazette,  Sep,  1828,  on  the  anbject  oi  the 
UeatrucUoa  of  Church  Monuments  in  Etacx. 
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BCHIAL  CTT8TOHS  (p.  72). 

Your  correspondents,  whose  enquiries  are  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Ancient  Buriat  Cuetonu,  will  find  in  one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  Parish 
Registers  by  the  writer  of  the  present  note,  under  the  signature  “  Anti- 
quarius,”  published  in  the  Essex  and  JFest  Suffolk  Oautte,  for  Jan.  4, 
1856,  some  little  information  which  may  perchance  be  serviceable  to  them. 
The  article  is  too  long  to  re-produce  in  the  pages  of  the  East  Anglian.  In 
it,  the  writer  has  ventured  to  attempt  a  translation  of  the  obscure  and 
remarkable  entries  from  the  Burial  Registers  of  Staplehurst,  cited  hj 
Bum  in  his  History  of  Parish  Registers,  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
previously  inexplicable  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
transcripts,  which  are  repeated  as  Bum  gives  them,  and  is  of  course  open 
to  correction  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  entries ;  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “  Presbyter,”  he  is  aware  that  he  was  in  error,  and  he  thinks 
also  with  respect  to  “  templum,”  though  these  will  not  affect  the  question. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear,  that  the  directions  of  Richard  Eerror  to 
be  “  handsomely  trus^  up  in  a  black  bullock’s  hide  ”  was  a  mere  piece 
of  eccentricity — ^it  may  have  been  so — ^but  as  it  was  a  common  practice  at 
late  as  that  date  to  bury  without  a  coffin,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
articles  previously  allud^  to,  a  hlach  bullock’s  hide  was  simply,  perhaps, 
a  more  costly,  respectable,  and  decent  mode  of  envelopement  than  was 
usually  adopt^  especially  if  the  hide  were  a  tanned  or  prepared  one,  as  is 
probable.  I  mention  this  lest  the  circumstance  should  be  hastily  assumed 
to  be  a  mere  eccentricity.  Burial  in  hides  and  in  leather  was  common 
enough  in  the  middle  ages. 

There  is  a  somewhat  analogous  case  in  more  recent  times  which  was 
obviously^  a  mere  whim.  Thomas  Cooke,  a  tmstee  of  Morden  College, 
and  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ordered  that  his  body  should  be 
sewn  up  in  a  blanket  and  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  coffin,  but  be  buried 
icithout  it,  and  the  coffin  was  directed  to  be  left  in  the  college  for  the  first 
pensioner  it  would  fit.  Killegrew,  I  think,  desired  to  be  buried  in  a  similar 
maimer.  But  on  this  point  and  others,  vide  the  Essex  and  West  Suffolk 
Gazette  above  referred  to. — K 


CLOTH  MANTJFACTOET  AT  CLABE. 

In  all  the  old  descriptions  of  Clare  it  is  mentioned  as  having  manufac¬ 
tories  of  says,  lays,  and  serges,  and  although  it  is  not  known  when  this 
trade  was  introduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  nearly  at  the  time 
when  the  same  trade  was  established  in  the  neighbouring  Suffolk  towns 
of  Sudbury  and  Lavenham.  Nor  are  there  any  recor^is  to  show  the 
amount  of  business  transacted,  yet  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  for,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  ancient  house  in  the  Market 
street,  called  the  Bear  and  Crown  Irm,  I  conclude  that  it  was  the  Wod 
Hall  for  this  district.  I  have  ascertain^  from  the  deeds,  that  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century-  it  was  known  as  ”  New  Hall,”  and 
the  original  arrangement  of  the  rooms  indicate  that  it  was  used  for  public 
purposes.  The  situation  also  goes  far  to  prove  its  public  character,  for 
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immediately  ia  front  of  it,  and  distant  but  a  few  feet,  stood  the  old  Market 
Cross  (demolished  in  1839) ;  while  on  the  southern  side,  separated  only  by 
the  road  that  led,  and  still  loads,  to  the  Castle  Bailey,  was  placed  the 
Moot  Hall,  now  a  small  private  modem  residence.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  persons  engaged  in  the  wool  trade,  as  factors,  staplers,  and  web- 
sters  or  weavers,  had  also  a  guild  here,  as  there  is  in  the  High  street, 
sitnated  opposite  the  western  end  of  the  church,  an  old  house  that  was 
styled  the  Guild  Hall. 

There  are  other  evidences,  in  the  appearance  of  the  oldest  houses  in  this 
town,  that  the  manufacturers  of  says,  &c.,  were  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
as  most  of  them  present  the  remains  of  ornamental  carvings  both  on  the 
'  exterior  and  interior ;  some  indeed  were  elaborately  adorned,  the  alleged 
Wool  Hall  being,  even  now,  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  perfect. 

From  this  p^my  time,  however,  there  was  a  gradual  declension  until 
1825,  when  the  trade  became  entirely  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  last 
operative  weaver  of  says,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83.  I  recollect  having 
seen  him  work  at  his  loom,  which  he  used  until  he  was  past  70.  It  may 
be  remarked  us  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  cottage  where  the  last 
representative  of  the  Clare  manufacturers  lived  and  £ed,  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Castle  Bailey,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Wool  Hall ; 
thus  apparently  did  the  expiring  trade  cling,  in  its  last  days,  to  the  centre 
of  its  operations.  There  were  several  other  weavers,  contemporary  with 
this  individual,  but  of  these,  all  had  forsaken  their  original  calling,  and 
followed  others  by  which  a  better  subsistence  could  be  obtained. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice,  of  the  rise  and  fall,  in  this  town,  of  a 
once  widely  extended  and  important  trade,  I  must  allude  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  equally  important  and  more  widely  extended  silk  trade ;  a 
factory  for  the  weaving  of  silk  velvets,  having  been  commenced  here  a  few 
weeks  since,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage  that  “  when  one  door  is  shut, 
another  opens.” — John  B.  Abu  stead. 

P.S.  Before  I  determined  to  make  the  Bear  and  Crown  Inn  the  Wool 
Hall,  I  thought  it  might  have  been  the  Toum  Hall,  but  there  were  not 
sufficient  proofs  of  its  identity  for  this  purpose.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  were  the  Moot  hall,  the  Guild  hall,  and  the  Murket  cross;  but  I 
have  omitted  to  state  that  over  this  latter  building  there  was  one  large 
room,  and  at  its  northern  end  a  smaller  room.  Now  as  the  business  of  the 
town,  or  corporation,  might  easily  have  been  carried  on  in  any  of  these 
edifices,  I  considered  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  incur  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  erecting  another  and  larger  building  for  that  purpose,  and 
therefore  inferred  that  this  originally  handsome  structure  could  not  be 
other  than  the  Hall  for  the  then  all-important  Wool  trade. 


PLAT-sT-vLts  (pp.  63,  71). 

Dr.  Bosworth  gives  the  A.S.  plege-stow,  pleg-stoto—a  plaj’  place,  a 
theatre;  plega=Tplay,  sport,  pastime,  gaming  ;•  plegan=to  play,  sport; 
but  this  can  hardly  Iw  the  origin  of  Plaistow.  Plaistow  (in  the  parish  of 
West  Ham)  was  named  from  Hugh  de  Plmj%,  who  married  Philippa, 
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third  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the  last  Richard  de  Montfichet,  who 
held  the  estate  called  Playz,  now  (?)  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  H.  Pclly, 
Part.,  and  A.S.  »tow=dk  place.  I  take  it  that  the  name  Playz  or  Pleyz, 
is  the  same  with  Pleshy.  Leland  (Itin.  iv.,  part  i.,  f.  19)  says  he  was 
“  told  by  one  of  the  college  here,  that  he  had  heard  of  men  of  knowledge 
that  the  town  and  place  where  the  castle  now  standeth  was  of  antient 
time  called  Tumbledoun,  and  that  the  new  name  is  written  thus — CasUl 
de  Plaeeto  ;  ”  to  which  Gough  (Hist.  Pleshy),  adds  “  It  since  went  bj-  the 
different  names  of  Pleshjnchou,  Plesinchou,  Plessy,  Plashe,  Pleycit,  Placy, 
Pleissiz,  Plaseis,  Plaisiers,  Pleshites,  Plecy,  Plaisy,  alias  PelhoiM,  alias 
Bowles ; — all  aUuding  to  something  peculiarly  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  its 
situation,  which  is  high,  commanding  a  good  prospect,  especially  to  the 
south,  and  well  watered.”  It  seems  to  me  that  both  Pleshy  and  Playz  are 
from  the  0.  Fr.  plaissay,  plaisse,  plaissie,  plaissis,  haie  entrelacee,  clos,  pare 
ferme  dehais  ;  plessis,  plesseis,  plessie,  pare,  jardin  entoure  de  claies,  foret 
fermee  de  haies,  maison  deplaisance  (in  Med.  L.  plessa,  plaissia,  plaisai- 
tium),  plassis  plait,  haie  faite  de  branches  entrelac^es.  Cf  the  Med.  L. 
placetum,  for  pleissetum  sepes,  virgulee  simul  implexse,  and  pleisseicium 
which  Ducange  translates  “  domius  suburbana,  maison  de  plaisair,  a 
placendo  dicta,  inquit  Camdenus  in  Britan,  in  Trinobantibus.  Alii  sylvu- 
1am,  seuytarcM/rt  undique  clausum  esse  contendunt.  Scaliger,  Plessis,  sepem, 
esse  ait  scu  plicationem  ligni,  ita  ut  pleissicium  sit  locus,  palis  sen  virgulis 
implexis  conclusus,  vel  certe  domus  rustica,  aut  preedium,  in  quo  sunt 
parci :  nam  plaissier,  nostris  est  plectero.” 

Lc  Roman  de  Garin — 

“  Lcs  haies  fait  Plaissier  et  enforcir 
Fossez  emprez,  fossez  recueilleis.” 

Again — 

Ni  a  guichet,  ne  senticr,  ne  lams, 

Ne  bois  hautein,  ne  riche  Plesseis, 

Quo  ne  sachons  et  moy  et  Hemaudin. 

Chron.  M.  H.  Bert,  du  Guesclin — 

Comtes,  Dus  y  ot  mains,  et  chevaliers  prisies, 

Uui  mout  grand  desir  ont  d’issirsurle  Plessier. 

Again — 


Gray  s  Inn. 


Richard  Damport  was  instituted  to  the  Rectory  of  Stowlangtoft  (by 
the  name  of  Damport)  on  the  30th  June,  1625,  and  to  the  Rectory  ol 
Feltwcll  S.  Nicholas,  on  the  11th  Nov.  1630.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  was  not  ejected  from  Stowlangtoft,  for  on  April  16th,  1644,  George 
Speede  (on  the  presentation  of  Sir  Symond  D’Ewes)  was  instituted 
to  that  rectory  vacant  “  per  Resignaco’em  Rich.  Damporte,  Clici,  vltimi 


Sor  ciel  n’a  tor,  ne  chastcl  si  garni, 

Rccet,  ne  voutc,  ne  mur  ne  Plesseis,  , 

Se  il  puet  converser  dis  u  dis, 

Qu’il  ne  Pest  ars,  6  abatu  o  pris. 

R.  S.  CUAENOCK. 


EICHABD  DAMPORT.  (p.  75.) 
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I  Keetons  et  Incumben.”  Certain  it  is,  tliat  he  was  not  Hector  after  1641, 

I  as  in  the  ease  of  Feltwell.*  His  will  is  dated  15th  February,  1665.  He 
is  de8cril)ed  “  as  Richard  Damport,  of  Wordwell,  in  j-*  County  of  Sutfolk, 
Clerk.”  After  the  commendation  of  his  soul  and  the  hope  to  be  saved, 
usual  in  wills  of  the  period,  he  directs  his  body  to  be  decently  buried  in 
I  the  parish  church  of  Wordwell,  and  gives  and  bequeaths  unto  “John 
“  Damport,  Cittizen  of  London,  my  kinsman  (now  living  at  the  signe  of  the 
“  Black  Horse,  in  Ironmonger  Lane,  in  London),  fiftic  pounds.”  To  Ed¬ 
ward  Mead  of  Hunnington,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  yeoman,  his  kinsman 
I  fifty  pounds.  “  To  Drue  Gesner  (my  good  friend).  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
Hail,  in  Cambridge,  the  summe  of  Fortie  shillings  to  buy  him  a  Ringe.” 
To  Timothee  Adamson,  Rector  of  Wordwell,  Ten  pounds.  The  remaining 
part  of  his  household  stutf,  utensills,  and  goods  not  given  away  by  him 
I  during  his  life,  to  be  sold  by  his  executors,  for  payment  of  debts  and 
■  funerd  expenses.  Residue  thereof  to  the  use  of  his  kinsman  John 
Damport.  Executors  Mr.  Timothy  Adamson,  and  Mr.  John  Damport. 
Signs  his  name  “  Richard  Damport,”  and  seals  wdth  a  shield  bearing  a  fess 

(between  3  birds ;  but  knowing  nothing  of  heraldry,  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  they  are.  There  are  two  codicils,  the  first  is  dated  Sep  26,  1666, 
and  disposes  of  part  of  the  household  stuff  that  he  had  directed  to  be  sold. 
To  Frances  Bridon,  daughter  of  Mr.  Roger  Bridon,  of  Bury,  one  silver 
porringer,  twelve  silver  spoons,  one  ffeather  bedd,  one  bolster,  one  pillow, 
one  rugg,  two  blanketts,  one  bed  stead  with  the  curtains  and  valence,  imd 
I  eight  handkerchiefs.  To  Elizabeth  Page,  his  servant,  one  feather  bedd, 
one  bolster,  one  pillow  and  piUow  beere,  (?)  one  rugg,  two  blanketts,  one 
bedstead  and  curtains,  one  pair  flaxen  sheets,  one  board  cloth,  six  course 
napkins,  one  great  brass  kettle,  and  two  skillets.  To  Lydia  Hindes,  his 
servant,  one  little  featherbedd,  one  flock  bedd,  and  other  domestic  articles. 
This  is  also  signed  Richard  Damport,  and  sealed  -with  the  same  seal  as  the 
■  wiU. 

The  2nd  codicil  is  dated  Sep.  30,  1666,  and  appears  to  be  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  testator’s  “  dear  friend  Mr.  Timothee  Adamson,”  who  is 
one  of  the  four  witnesses.  It  recites  the  making  of  the  will  and  codicil 
and  proceeds  to  state  that  for  a  good  reason  moving  him  thereto,  he  gives 
Adamson  all  his  library  books,  and  papers,  sermons,  and  notes,  and  ten 
shillings  for  the  reading  divine  service  at  his  burial.  Gives  Elizabeth 
Page,  his  servant,  for  her  great  paines  £6,  and  to  the  Randalls,  father  and 
son,  ministers  of  Fomhams,  five  shillings  each  to  buy  them  gloves.  He  was 
doubtless,  in  articulo  mortis,  when  this  codicil  was  made,  for  he  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  make  a  mark.  It  is  sealed  with  the  same  seal, 
and  the  wiU,  with  the  two  codicils  annexed,  was  proved  in  the  Plpiscopal 
Consistorial  Court  of  J^orwich,  on  the  11th  Oct.  1666.  The  date  of  his 
decease  is  thus  ascertained  within  a  few  days.  Some  one  of  your  Suffolk 
correspondents  may  be  able  to  say  whether  there  be  a  monument  for  him 
in  the  church  at  Wordwell,  or  to  supply  the  date  of  his  burial  from  the 
parish  register. — John  L’Estr.'cnge. 

*  Nathaniel  Coga  was  inatituted  to  thia  Bee-  port,  the  laet  Bectnr,  on  the  17th  Dec.,  lG(t4. 
torjr,  racant  by  the  re'ignation  of  Bichaid  Dam- 
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BISHOP  OVEBAEl’s  MOHUMENT. 

At  pp.  123  and  124,  of  llev.  H.  Pigot’s  Haileigh,  Bishop  Overall’s 
moiiuiuciit  in  the  chancel  of  Norwich  Cathedral  is  described  and  the  inscrip- 
tion  thereon  given.  The  following  slight  corrections  may  bo  acceptable. 
The  bust  alone  is  in  has  relief,  his  arms  impaled  with  those  of  the  see,  are 
simply  emblazoned.  As  to  the  insem.,  in  the  5th  line,  "  poriturse  ”  should 
be  “  moriturie”  ;  after  the  13th  lino,  insert  “  ahiue  ad  pedem  Himes 
Columnm  rfopultus  Est ;  "  1 5th  line  “  Cosin,  ”  should  be  “  Cosinvs." 
There  are  a  few  other  small  errors,  but  too  trivial  for  me  to  take  up  your 
valuable  space  by  correcting  them. — A. 


BBASSES  IN  CAMBBIDCESllIBE  CHUBCHES  (p.  60.) 

Amicus  will  find  the  information  he  requires,  in  a  work  shortly  to  be 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Parker  of  Oxford  and  London,  to  be  entitled  “A 
Manual  for  the  study  of  Monumental  lir  asses  f  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Haines, 
M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxfortl,  and  second  master  of  the  College  School, 
Gloucester.  It  will  consist  of  two  parts,  the  second  being  “  A  List 
(based  on  that  compiled  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning)  of  the  Monumental 
Brasses  remaining  in  the  British  Isles,  accompanied  with  Brief  Notes 
and  Descriptions.” - Exxbaneus. 


INSCBIPTIONS  ON  CHTTBCU  BEI.LS.  (p.  69.) 

Bungay  Holy  Trinity.  The  arms  on  this  bell,  Erm.  between  three 
bells  (az.)  a  coronet  (or)  are  those  of  Brasjcr  of  Noiwich.  This  family 
— as  Blomefield  was  the  first  to  remark — anciently  Imre  the  name  of  Bond, 
and  assumed  that  of  Brasyer  from  their  business.  This  change  of  name 
must  have  been  made  at  an  early  period,  for  in  1391,  a  Robert  Brasyer 
was  a  bailiff  of  this  city,  and  he  it  is  stated,  was  not  a  bellfounder,  but  a 
mercer.  I  have  notes  of  three  Brasyers  who  died  between  1420  and  1426, 
and  of  another  who  was  sheriff  here  in  1426  ;  but  the  first  of  the  name 
that  I  am  able  at  present  to  claim  as  a  founder  is  Richard  Brasyer,  who 
was  a  sheriff  here  in  1436,  and  died  about  1482.  His  son  Richard  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  and  died  in  1513.  On  his  tombstone  in  St.  Stephen’s  church, 
in  this  city,  were  the  arms  above  blazoned.  The  3rd  bell  at  St.  I’eter 
Parmentergate  is  inscribed  “  Riciis  Brasyer  Fecit  me,”  and  has  on  the 
crown  three  shields,  similar  to  those  on  the  bell  at  Bungay  Holy  Trinity, 
except  that  the  ermine  is  omitted  and  a  diaper  substituted. 

Southelmham  St.  Margaret.  The  monogram  (W.  A.  B.)  on  the  4th  bell 
is  the  stamp  of  William  Brend,  a  Norwich  founder,  from  about  1 590,  till 
1 634,  when  he  died.  The  letter  A.  I  take  to  be  the  initial  of  his  wife’s 
Christian  name  Alice.  5th  bcU,  W.  B.  are  the  initials  of  the  same  man. 
He  not  only  used  Brasyer ’s  old  typo  for  his  cajiital  letters,  but  also 
Bra8yer’.s  arms,  and  that  with  the  monogram,  and  the  arms  of  Norwich,  as 
on  the  1st  bell  at  Mettingham,  or  without  as  his  fancy  dictated.  John 
Brend — whose  name  is  on  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  beUs — was  the  son  of 
William  and  Alice  Brend,  and  died  in  1658. 


KOTES. 
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Rumburgh. — First  and  4th — W.  I.  B.  are  the  initials  of  WUliam  Brends 
and  his  son  John.  I  have  evidence  that  he  was  in  partnership  with  hi, 
father,  and  have  found  these  initials  as  early  as  1612. — John  L’Estsanoe 
yarwich. 

Falkenham,  S.  Ethelhert. — 1  and  2 — “John  Barbie  made  me,  1666;  ” 
3  and  4 — “Tho.  Gardiner,  Sudbury,  fecit  1728.” 

Henley  All  Saints. — “  Iliomas  Gardiner,  fecit  1715.” 

Levington,  S.  Peter. — 1,  “Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum ;  ”  2 — 
“Stephanus  Tommi  me  fecit  1581,  de  Bury  St.  Edmund.” 

Nacton,  S.  Martin. — 1,  “Miles  Graye  made  me,  1625;”  2,  “John 
Barbie  made  me,  1660.” 

Walton,  S.  Mary. — “  Sancte  Johannes  ora  pro  nobtis.”  Lombardic. — 
F.  S.  Geowse. 

Denton. —  1,  Anno  Domini  1616,  stamp  as  4th  at  Southelmhani  St. 
Margaret. 

2,  (Longobardic.) — 0  Matthce  me  adjuva  mente’  abimis  suUeva. 

3,  (Longob.) — Edmimde  Rex  Sanctissime  fac  tecu’  se'per  vivere. — J.  J. 
Raven. 

Ipswich. — S.  Mary  Tower. — Ten  bells.  Tenor,  E  flat,  weight  24  cwt. 
diameter  51  inches.  I, — “  Taylor  and  Sons,  Loughborough,  founders,  July 
15,  1845.”  2, — “George  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Brooke,  Church¬ 

wardens,  1844.”  3,  4, — “  Christopher  Hodson  made  me,  1688,  R.  Mott. 
Cw.”  5,7,9, — “  John  Darbie  made  me,  1671.”  6,10, — “Miles  Graye 
made  me,  1610.”  8, — “  En  resono  reparata  Maria  decora  vocata  1707.” 

On  the  5th  beU  are  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Ipswich. 

2.  S.  Mwrgarit — Six  bells.  Tenor,  F  c.  16  cwt.  diameter  44  inches  On 
each  bell  “Miles  Gray'e  made  me,  1630;”  also  on  the  tenor  “The  living 
to  tlie  church,  the  dead  unto  the  grave,  that’s  my  only  calling  and  property.’ 

3.  St.  Clement — Six.  Tenor,  F  sharp,  c.  14  cwt.  diameter  43  inches. 
On  each  bell  “  John  Darbie  made  me,  1680.” 

4.  S.  Mary  Key, — Six.  Tenor,  A  c.  8  cwt.  diameter  33  inches.  1, 
T.  G.*  fecit.  1732,  Mr.  Henry  Bowell,  Cw.”  2, 3,  6. — “  John  Darbie  made 
me,  1662.”  4, — “  Miles  Graye  made  me,  1613.”  5, — “  Pach  and  Chap¬ 
man,  London,  fecit.  1775.” 

■  5.  S.  Lawrence — Five.  Tenor,  F.  c.  14  cwt.  diameter  4%  inches.  1, 
— ‘  ‘  t  Sancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis.  ”  2, — “  f  Sancta  Katerina  ora  pro  nobis.” 
3, — •' f  Sonitus  Egidii  ascendit  ad  culmina  coeli.”  4, — “f  Per  Thome 
mentis  mereamur  gaudia  lucis.”  5, — “  f  Sum  Rosa  pulsata  mundi  Maria 
vocata.”  This  is  a  black  letter  peal.  2,  3,  4,  are  the  original  bells  of 
the  church,  and  on  the  crowns  of  each  are  three  shields  with  the  arms  of 
Richard  Brasyer,  bellfounder  of  Norwich,  in  the  15th  century,  viz.  erm.  a 
coronet  or,  between  three  church  beUs  azure.  The  two  trebles  were 
probably  brought  from  some  other  church,  one  of  them  has  the  mark  of 
the  Bury  foundry  :  a  bell  between  two  keys  in  saltire,  &c. 

*  ThomM  Gardiner,  of  Sudburj. 
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6.  S.  Mary  Mm$. — Five.  Tenor,  G  c.  10  cwt.  diameter  36  inches.  1,  3, 
5,— “  John  Barbie  made  me,  1669.”  2, — an  ancient  bell  without  inscrip, 
tion ;  on  a  shield  is  a  bend  between  a  cross  in  chief,  and  an  annulet  in 
base,  also  some  good  floriated  crosses.  I  believe  this  bell  came  from  the 
Lewes  foundry,  in  Sussex,  there  being  several  similar  shields  in  that 
county'.  4, — “  Miles  Graye  made  me  1613.” 

7.  S.  Stephen — Three.  Tenor,  B  c.  6  cwt.  diameter  32  inches.  1,— 

“  f  Vox  Augustini  sonat  in  aure  Dei.”  2, — “  f  Christus  perpetua  del  nobis 
gaudia  vite.”  3, — “Miles  Graye  made  me,  1629.”  1  and  2  are  black 

letter  bells,  on  the  crowns  of  each  are  three  shields,  on  each  a  chevron 
between  three  trefoils  alipt.  I  believe  these  bells  io  have  been  cast  by 
Wm.  Ffounder. 

8.  S.  Nicholas. —  Five.  Tenor,  G  c.  10  cwt.  38 inches  diameter.  1, 3,“  H. 
P.  1706,  W.  Tweedy,  E.  Syer,  Cws.”  2, — “  Miles  Graye  made  me,  1630.’ 

4,  — “  Henry  Pleasant  have  at  last  made  us  as  good  as  can  be  cast,  1706,' 

5,  “H.  P.  1706  ”  Marlboro  duce  castra  cano  vastata  inimicis. 

9.  S.  Peter. — Six.  Tenor,  G  sharp,  c.  9  cwt.  34^  inches  diameter  1,4. 

— “  John  Darbie  made  me,  1662  ”  2, — “  'ITio  :  Gardiner,  Sudbury,  fecit, 

1733.”  3,— ^nU.  5, — “'T.  G.  ('Flio  :  Gardiner)  fecit.  1733,  I.  Rainbird, 
W.  Gooderich,  Cws.”  6, — “  Miles  Gray  made  me,  1630.” 

10.  S.  Matthew. — Five.  Tenor,  G  c.  12  cwt.  39  inches  diameter.  1,5, 

— “Pach  and  Chapman,  of  liondon,  fecit.  1772”  2,^Do.  1779.  3,— 
“  t  Sancta  Katerina  ora  pro  nobis  ”  (black  letter) :  on  the  crown  3  shields, 
bell  and  cross  keys,  &c.  4, — “Miles  Graye  made  me,  1601.” 

At  S.  Mary  Stoke  are  3  ^Us,  and  at  S.  Helms  are  2,  but  to  neither  of 
these  belfries  could  I  gain  access. — ^John  H.  Sfeklixo,  Wicken  Rectory, 
Jit  shop  Stortford,  June,  1860. 


OaWEtL  WANDS  (p.  76.) 

Wands  here  belongs  to  a  large  family  of  words  signifying  any  change, 
more  especially  of  place,  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  wend  (Bosworth), 
is  the  root,  as  still  retained  in  modern  English  wend,  as  from  Gray's 
beautiful  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard : 

“The  Ploughman  homeward  wends  his  weary  way.” 

It  is  in  this  sense  stUl  retained  in  nearly  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languages 
of  Europe  :  Wiinda,  Swed. :  wenden,  Germ. :  winden.  Germ.,  and  to 
wend,  :  wonung,  .<4;^&-i$aron(Boswortli)  :  -wimdcn,  Anglo-Saxon 

(Ibid),  to  twist.  Derivatives  are  numerous,  of  which  I  will  enumerate 
a  view  in  the  sequence  of  the  five  vowels. 

In  a — wanton,  fickle  :  the  threshing  Van  or  Fanj  as  well  as  the  feinak- 
ornament :  also  Vane,  from  its  frequent  change  of  place :  Wane,  the 
moon’s  changes,  &c. 

In  e — the  German  wendig,  change ;  so  in  a  curious  expression  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  of  the  Psabns  by  Xotger,  about  1 100. 

“  I  (Sela)  ist  wendig — er  (Gott)  ist  unwendig.”  He  is  changeable, 
but  God  is  unchangeable. 


In  Alfred’s  Orosius,  the  Mediterranean  is  called  Wendel  See,  from  the 
Sp'Uiish  and  African  Vandals  on  its  nearest  coasts. 

In  »our  will  corresponds  with  the  same  old  German  word,  and  has  the 
meaning  of  change  of  property  :  our  and  the  old  French  Gaul  are  the 
same  through  the  archaic  varieties  vain,  and  connected  with  the  Latin  vin- 
cere ;  but  the  changing  wind  is  a  more  apposite  example. 

In  0  we  have  the  participle  wound  from  to  wind,  or  twist :  and  won  a 
similar  part  of  speech  from  to  wittd. 

In  M  the  German  participle  of  tcenden  is  gewunden,  which  agrees  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  wunden  in  the  same  signification. 

But  there  are  various  indirect  meanings  from  the  direct  ones,  signifying 
what  is  either  cause  or  consequence  of  such  winding  ;  or  from  its  nature 
subject  to  frequent  or  continual  change.  We  have  already  cited  the  wind 
as  one  of  the  unstable  elements,  but  equiJly  so  has  the  other,  water,  its 
derivation  from  the  same  property ;  vand  is  the  ancient  and  still  the  vema  - 
cular  Danish  name  for  water.  An  old  German  writer,  and  more  recently 
Evrard  (De  origine  German,  4to.  Gtittingen,  1750,  p.  207.)  says  “  Vanda- 
torum  hoc  cst  acquaticorum  nomine.  Vanducim  Danis  adhuc  acquam  deno- 
tat and  I  can  carry  do^vn  the  evidence  for  the  designation  nearly  a  century 
later  from  personal  knowledge,  Opwell  wands  would  therefore  simply  mean 
Orwell  waters.  In  this  meaning  as  wand,  wend,  and  wind,  for  water,  the 
word  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  nomenclature  to  seaborne  countries 
round  the  entire  coast  of  Europe,  which  I  now  cannot  go  into  :  only  men¬ 
tioning  Gwentland  or  Venedocia,  in  Wales,  or  Winchelsea  and  Winchester, 
in  which  latter  mint  Athelstan  coined  monies  with  the  inscription  “  Sex 
Winulorum,”  by  which  the  sovereigns  of  Sweden  are  still  designated. 
“  Rex  Gothorum  et  Vinulorum King  of  the  Goths  and  Wends. — 
William  Bell,  Phil.  De.,  31,  Burton  St.,  Fusion  Square. 

Query  Dan.  vand,  water. — R.  S.  Chabnock. 


NOBFOLK  AHTiaCITIES. 

As  some  men  were  digging  for  the  foimdation  of  a  new  Station  Houses 
at  Alburgh,  near  to  the  Dove,  Wortwell,  in  the  meadows  by  the  roadside, 
they  came  upon  eleven  or  more  human  skeletons,  close  together,  but  in 
every  direction.  Nothing  that  I  could  learn  was  foimd  with  them,  hut  a 
rude  looking  weapon,  much  resembling  an  old  billhook  or  butcher's  cleaver, 
very  much  corroded ;  this  I  secured  witli  one  of  the  skulls  in  a  v(*rj-  good 
state  of  prcscn'ation  and  might,  had  the  workmen  been  careful,  been  taken 
out  quite  entire.  The  opinion  of  the  people  on  the  spot,  is,  that  an  engage¬ 
ment  or  rising  took  place  there  at  some  remote  period.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  say  to  what  circumstance,  whether  war,  rebellion,  or  pes¬ 
tilence,  this  interment  may  be  referable  ? 

There  arc  two  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  par^sh  and  in  Denton 
adjoining,  that  appear  to  have  been  but  little  noticed,  but  arc  now  talked  of. 
A  tumulus  was  opened  just  below  Alburgh  church,  and  human  bones  found 
there  a  few  years  since ;  and  the  Castle  hill  in  Darrow  Wood,  Denton, 
consisting  of  considerable  earth  works  (slightly  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Rix  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Chester)  being  concealed  from  public  view,  is  but  little  thought  of 
or  known  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  present  proprietor  is  breaking  up  the 
woods,  aud  it  is  possible,  the  whole  will  soon  disappear  — R.  HBJipyALL. 
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QUEKIES. 

ESSEX  QTTEBIE8. 

Borough  English  — What  are  the  names  of  the  eight  manors  in  which 
this  custom  stiU  prevails ;  and  do  they  differ  in  any  of  them  ;  for  although 
the  custom  is  strictly  confined  to  the  youngest  son  or  his  lineal  repre¬ 
sentative,  it  is  sometimes  varied  by  special  custom ;  in  some  manors  the 
descent  extending  to  the  youngest  daughter,  in  others  to  the  youngest 
collateral  heir  ^  (See  Mr.  Comer’s  paper  on  Borough  English,  in  co.  Suss, 
in  Suss.  Arch.  CoUec.,  vol.  iii.) 

Church  Chase. — ^What  is  it  ?  _ 

Greening  Pits. — Is  the  Colchester  oyster- greening  now  in  disuse  ? — R. 
S.  Charhock,  Grag's  Iim. 


Chartulary  of  Butlleg  Priory. — I  am  anxious  to  learn  where  is  now  the 
Chartulary  of  Buttley  Prior)' : — a  MS.  of  the  years  1509  to  1536.  Sir 
Thos.  Phillips  does  not  say  into  whose  hands  it  passed  from  those  of  Le 
Neve  and  of  Ives.  It  is  not  in  the  Bodleian  nor  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  I  was  advised  to  enquire  of  you. — A.  T.  P. 

Surnames. — Would  alphabetically  arranged  lists  of  surnames  finmthe 
earliest  periods  of  our  smaller  country  parish  registers,  arranged  in  half 
centuries,  be  admitted  into  the  East  Anglian,  as  tending  to  popularize  the 
work  among  the  country  families  and  clergy,  by  making  it  somewhat  of 
a  genealogical  guide. — A.  T.  P. 

[They  will  be  very  acceptable. — Edit.] 

Terry  Family. — In  the  chancel  of  St.  John’s  church,  Maddermarket, 
Norwich,  is  a  well-executed  brass  of  curious  design,  to  the  memor)-  of 
John  Terry,  merchant,  who  died  Jan.  Ist,  1524.  A  quaint  metrical 
inscription  states  that  he  had  been  Mayor  and  Alderman,  and  that  he  left 
£200  “  among  the  cytizens  in  lonne  for  eye  to  remajme  therwyth  for  a 
t)'me  to  easse  ther  nede  and  payne.  And  over  that  ccf.  to  purchase  londe 
or  fee,  to  comfort  and  relieve  por  folkk  at  necessyte.”  His  ^e’s  Christian 
name  was  ‘  Lettice,’  and  by  her  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  I 
should  be  glad  to  leam  something  more  of  his  family,  and  espec^y  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  he  was  an  ancestor  of  Bichard  Terry,  bom  1563,  rector  of 
Saham,  Norfolk,  from  1604  to  1626,  who  left  property  to  the  value  of  £200 
to  his  successors  in  the  rectory,  augmented  the  free  school  with  £10  per 
annum,  and  made  other  benefactions  to  the  parish.  His  arms  were :  sable  s 
fees  or,  between  three  swans  argent.  Motto  :  “  TJni  viros  una  beans.” — 
F.  S.  Growse. 

Jilly-hooting  (p.76.) — May  not  thic  word  be  a  cormption  of  “jilting  ”  ? 

B.  h.  CHA.axoCK. 


EKRATA. 

P.  63, 1.  8,  for  Trampole  read  Frampole ;  p.  63,  1.  9,  for  Peny  read  Penny  ;  p.  68,  L 
9  from  bottom,  for  Little  Walton  read  Little  Mellon ;  p.  71, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  Ab¬ 
breviation  read  Anylo  Saxon. 


